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ae h le : PE ite. 
male Collier Boy, 


curious case has just took place near good 
old Merthyr Town, 
perea young girl fifteen years of age has 
da great rénown. 
Pit P ymough wear Troedyrhiw, 
$ ang@a gt employ, 
she/was in jest, but she 
very jest, to be a collier boy. 


‘naid she lid dwell but at home 
she would n6t stay, 

She left her Hath and Mother too and 

trom h@me Je van away, i 
{She showed godd pluck ard should have 
; Se peneer lar kf 

All her hair she lid destroy, 

On her brother:lothes she dropped in the 
‘ Canal ber own she popped, 

Did the Fanale Collier boy. 


{ | 
Then offito Yawlais she went straight she 
| / did so hep my bob, 
Andat the stel works tried her best but 
/. could notget a job; 
She stayed all tight till twas near daylight 
but she eald not get employ, 
On work her ind was bent so to South Pit 
she ape be a Collier boy. 
ay 
od 
For Ticceiok days she worked there hard 
_\ym that (eep and dreary, mine. 
She “ila zh drams quite ch¢erfully where 
as grxdoes never shine, 
-alack, coal dug is. black the 
4 ead Got haired we Se : 


* 


LO ico 
atér and Re svaxy, it gave the 


ga fe away, of the Female collier boy. 


Her friends soon missed her from her home 
all thought that she was drowned, 
They dragged the Canal both night and day 
: | But her clothes were all they found, 
Now the maiden fair with her close cut hair 

all the fun she did enjoy, : 
And this jolly jolly spree will long remem- 
bered be of tho female collier boy. 


The Midnight Mail. 


Well I remember hut.a few months ago, 
When all the country was coyered with 
snow, 
Jack caine on duty, bis eyes gleaming wild, 
He said, ina broken voice, ‘ I‘ve lost my 
7 ebild, 
\ tried to console him and soften his grief, 
‘When he sadly replied, I can find no relief, 
For three nigh's I‘ve watched her, my 
life nearly spent, 
Jack took up his lantern, on duty he went. 


Coaorus.— 


Dreaming of his dying child, clasping his 
* am hands ii, prayer, - 

\ Dreaming once more he held her, smooth- 
| ing her golden h:ir, 


gels they seem ,to be telling that sad sad 


MBO) 


But while he was dreaming, he‘d quite for- 
gotten the midnight Mail. 


Slowly the clock ticked as the hours went 


by, 

Holding the lever on duty stood I, 

When half of the night mail, like lightning 
dashed through. 

It was just fifteen minutes e‘re the other 
was due, 

Soon out of the cutting a light there ap- 
peared, 

A train on the line, when the main should 
becleared, . 
Some one has blwided, I signalled to Jack, 
Somebody‘’s gone wrong, for no answer 

came back. 


Why don‘t he jie ? why not clear the 


ee night mail, ‘ God! how the 


ne, 

Just like a madman, a lantern I waved, 

«Will they ne’er see it ? they‘re stoped, and 
we're saved, 

I blocked the line, and my way quickly 
made, ‘ 

Arouned to Jack's cabin, the scene will ne- 
‘er fade, 

Worn out and weary, his hands clasped in 
prayer, 


Dead, but on duty, my old mate sat there, 


‘The 
Boers have got My Daddy. 


This Morning in" busy street a tiny lad I 
spied; 

With paper hat and wooden sword slung 
by his side, : 

Said I. ‘Good morting General !’ ina play 
full sort of way, 

I see by your appearance you're preparing 
for the fray,” 

He stood up with attention looked at me 
with flashing eye, 

Then gripped his little wooden sword as he 
made this reply. 


Chorus— 


The Boers have got my Daddy my soldier 
Dad, 

I don‘t like to heat my Mammy sigh, 

I don‘t like to see my Mammy cry, 

So I'ma going ina big ship across the rag- 
ing main. 

I'm going to fight the Boers I am and bring 
my Daddy home again. 


: 
I smiled down at the youngster thongh a 
lump came in my throat, 


And marvelled at the pluck beneath that 


raggad little coat, 
To hear the way that kiddy talked it really 
was sublime, | 


But there you are the old old tale a Briton - 


all the time, 

Said he I‘ve wrote|to General Bobs to join 
his gallant bahd, 

I’ll pay the naughty Boers for keeping Dad 
dy when | land. 


4 


I learnt his Father was a private in an Irirh 
Corps, “ 

But when I heard the name I knew he‘d ne« 
ver see him more. 

For in the list of casualities I‘d only read 
that day, 

Beneath the scorching veldt, that gallant 
father lay, : 

The nipper left me standing there and 
marched away with pride, 

But turned his little curly head again to me 
and cried. 


Three Comrade Fusiliers, 
_AStory, of the 
Fighting Fifth, at the 
Battle of Belmont. 


Air.— *'Comrades.”’ 


We tell in song and story of comrades who . 
have died. 

for England home and Country fighting 
side by side, 

But we will tell of three brave comfades 
of Northumbrias Fusileers, 

Who at Belmonts bloody battle charged the 
Boers midst British cheers, 


Cherus— 


Comrades comrades were these brave sol- 
diers three, 

Kighting their Countrys battles fighting for 

PT oteE ry MT ye ene 

Comrades together in England 
together in war, 

Now comrades in death they lie sleeping’ ~ 
on Africa‘s shore. 


comrades 


When at home in dear old England, the 
comrades neer would part, 

They’ed share with one another share both 
hand and heart, : 

And when war came they were ready rea- 
dy at their countrys call, 

To go and face the treacherous dutchman 
but alas they went to fall, 


They marched away from Capetown with 
Methuen‘s gallant band, 

Towards the Modder river where was made 
a noble stand, 

In the glorious charge of Belmoyt went 
the fearless comades three, 

And together they fell fighting in the hour 
of Victory. 


When the battle it was over the comrades 
they were found, 

Lying close together oa the bloodstained 
battle ground, 

But the story of the comrades will be 
in future years, 

Sons of Tyneside valient comrades of the 
fighting fusileers. 


‘told 


H, Poulson. 





Down WITH 


THE COAL TAX! 


A new song on 
The Tory Budget. 


Air.— ‘‘Money in the Country”’ 

A record Tory Goverment we lately put 
in power, 

And many blessings from them we expect 
ed there would shower, 

But little did we think the taxes that 
they hadin store, — 

‘But they caused a blooming bother with 

their budget, 

As usual Britsin‘'s working man the piper 
he must pay. 

Especially hardy miners who far from 
the light of day, 

Work down the mine to earn their bread 
and now you hear them fay, 

“To the devil with Tories and their Bud- 
get. 


Chote 


Weve got a Tory Government they love 
us I am sure, 
Though they knowtradeis declining they 
tax us more and more, 
Whey ruin the coal industry for their ex‘s 
inthe war, > 
“But they’ yermiay edie a cropper through 
vhe Budget. 


They're going to tax the sugar -they‘re 
going to tax the sweets, 

"‘They‘re going to tax allchaps and girls 
found late out in the streets, 

Andthey’re goingto tax all bobbies thats 
got corns and tender feet, 

There are fnnny litleitemsin the Budget 

They're going to tax old bachelors theyre 
going to tax old maids, 

Andcrowds at foothal) matches will be 
taxed so mueh per head, 

While of course they ‘ll tax the crockery 
ware that‘s underneath the bed, 

Folks are going cranky o‘er the Budget. 


They‘re going to tax landladies who take 
singielodgersin, 

And tney‘ll tax all Yankee jockeys every 
time a race they win, 

And though triplets are not mentioned 
thep will double tax all twins; 

And their father‘s will be taxed too, says 
the Budget, 

They'll tax the ladies garters, their bloom- 
ers and chemise, 

And they’re going to tax snuff takers a 
penny every sneeze, 


And now the summer's come, they'll tax. 


the bugs and fleas, 
Butt think ‘they’ reno more lively than 
the Budget. 


They're going to tax the Volunteer and 
bold Militiaman, 

And they're goitg to tax Long: Pullers 
who go boozing with a can, 

And they’re going to tax all Slaveys caug- 
ht kissing the Milkman, 

You must pay for naughty doings says 
the Budget. 

They’re going to tax the Farmer, they. 
taxed the Beér and Ale, 

And twopence to the income tax, they 
have clapped on us as well, 

They should also hang old Kruger’ s rusty 
whiskers up for sale, 

And with them at thesame time put their 
Budget. 


They’re going to tax the Dairymaids, the 
Ploughboys,and the Plough, 

And the great Salvation Army are kick- 
ing up @ row, 

For Sir Michael he is swearing he’)] tax 
collections now, 

And they're singing ‘‘Oh to Glory with 
the Budget, 

They ’re gving to.tax all tailors, 
marines, 

Also pretty typewriters when through the 
windows:they areseen, 

And they're going to tax the Yankee beef 
pot pies and\your greens,” 

But bicycles got scot free in the Budget. 


sailors & 


What about the diamond mines out in the 
Transvaal, 

Where fortunesare made every day yet 
England pays for all, 

And new they‘re going to put a tax upon 
exported cal. 


But I doubt they‘ll haveto strike tint of! 


the Budgets 
When Blectiongering the ‘Tories di 
tell, 
The war would soon\ 
tured outa sell. 
And if they keep on} much longer they 
will land us all in- well 
But we cannot be much warmer than the 
Budget, 
HW, PY 


be over bat thats 


The men who hew 
the coal. 


Here‘s a song about the British Budget, 
 Pitmans cry again‘st the tax on coal, 
Why tax men who muet a living gain, 
Down in the mines deep hole. 
Men who always riak their lives at labour, 
Sometimes none come back, 
Pick in hand, as with a magic wand, 
He wins the diamond blaek, 
Whyshould they, their wages lower? 
Men who help old England‘s power, 


Chorus, — 


‘Tis the Miners, the hardy Miners, 
Who win the diamonds black, 


Hundreds of fathoms down, they go be- | 
) Still, if my Bill cares for ‘er mere than me, 


neath the grotnd, 
A chance if they come back. 
It‘sthe Miners, the British Miner, 
Whose work they want to tax, 


But the a \ want's to oe 
Will the taps go below, x 
And hawk the‘dusty diamonds ‘on their 
backs. \ 
Well we know | he sinews of the qwuntry, 
Arethe minerals that are brought to 
light 
reign: “he | tried to humble British 
pride, i 1 i 
In competition's fight,” ‘ 
Now the reigning goverment cf pene 
Want to tax the coals, 
Those men stand, defy the tory band 
Six hundred thousand souls, 
Goverment don't guess the power, 
With which « million voices roar. 


Sg 


Why should they tax any British labour, 
Miners pay *¢ cory poor, 
When trades b ork cannot be 
had, a 
Their comforts my se be /ewer, 
What they did in g iy cays of sorrow, 
Micers still cz 
Let the coal gc! 
They neither 
Royalties t: paz lave | 
Why the pocr man's wag 


‘ax each royalty; 


‘* Are weior 


Bil?” 


Three weeks a age, 


1 tears in my. 
back, . 
I crept to a side and cod 


Chorns.— 
‘Aswe to part like this, Bill, are we tq 
part this way? 
Who's it to be, ter or me? 
frightened to say, 
If ev’rythings over between us, don’t never - 


pass me bye, 
’Cos youand me still friends can be, pe 
J 


“Don't be 


the sake of the days gone bye.” 


We went to school together, 
Lived side by side, me and Bill, by the 


ONes £ 
When ’e wasill, too, I stayed up for nights, 
Nursed him—to do it I eculbn’t ref ag 
°E used to teil me tis wife I shoul os -- | 
T never thought that hed tus: ay: 
me, eg 
Sleeping or waking, at work «7 * 
I find myself marmnrin: “1 


Down in a little laundry, 
Me and ‘er work side by si¢- 

She was my pal and Dlooke: to ¢ 
Trusted,and ‘élped ‘er in every way, 


I wish ‘em.no harm—no, butprosperity, 
Litry to forget im but ae day I find, 
These words running through my mind, 





sti. went 


a6 f 
ooOWwn. 


‘at 


he battle’ roar, 


a last: Pi ccvell, 
oan q downs 


One thoreht of ether at home alone, 
Veeble ane. o/d anth arey. 

One of the sweetheeni he left in town, 
Happy and young and gay, 

One kissed a ringlet ef thin grey hair, 
One kissed a lock ¢f brown, 

Bidding farewell to the dear old flag, 
Just as the sun rent down, 


One knew the joy of a mother's love, 
One of a sweetheart fair, 
Thinking of home, they lay side by side, 
Breathing a farewe! 1 prayer; 
One for his mother so old and grey, 
One for his love ih town, 
They closed their eyea to the earth & skies, 
_ dust ac the sun went down. 


Then came the news from a comrades lips, 
One who'd survived the fight, 
2 | ther were ae there, 


a 
¥ Fey ts ¢ 
» dustas thesun went down. 
Rh i 
} 


\ The Baby’s Name. 


The war, the war, the blooming war, 
Has turned my wife i insane, 

Irom Kruger to Majaba 
She's the Transvaal on the brain; 

And when to christen out first child, 
Last Sunday week we tried, 

_. The parson said, What's this child's name? 

Aud my old girl replied—. 


Chorus. — 


The gaby‘s name is Kitchener, 
-) Oerrigeton, Methuen, Kekewich, White, 
\ Crong: 4 tumer, Powell, Majuba, 
\ Ga Bore, Warren, Colenso, Kruger, 

Capa’ owm, Mafeking, French, 

Kimbe Wey, Ladvsmith, * “Bobs,” 
Union Jack and Fighting Mac, 

om Pretoria Blobbs ! 


i \ 
The art ald as names I can’t 
Upen this infant pops 4 
ly.wife broke his rolling veldt, 
shed his “Spion Kop,’” 
She junipeg bn his ae een aay ; 


And she never made a miss, 
Said she—I’ll burst you? armoured train, 
If you don’t think ofthis — 


She tore the parson‘s flag of truce, 
Then burst his Jacobedal, 

She pushed his Modder River right 
‘Into his shrapnell sheil, 

She kicked his mounted infantry, 
Till his Bloemfontein was sore, 
Then she did a fankinganovement, 

And she shouied ont duce more— 


It’s nice to have a home 
of your ewn. 


On Sunday evening when the weather's 
fine, 

The wife an you baye both got] on your 
best, 

‘The youngsters are in bed then you go 
out for a walk, ; 

And look at lots of mangions down the 
West, 

Sometimes it makes yeu wish that you 
were rich, 


And you hav‘nt got to go to work each, 


day, 

But when you think!of others who have'nt 
got a home, 

You turn roond to the Missis and you say 


Chorus. 


he 
It's nice to have a home of your own, 
And sit by your own Sieside, 


ar You've only pot a tab! ead a chair, 


It‘s all ours and you're welcome there, 


. You're as good as anybody i in the land, 


As bappy asa king upon his throne, 
What more do you want when you'vé got 
the wife and children, 
And a nice little ‘aome et your own, 


In the winter when the nights arelong, 

You sit round by the fire and have your 
tea, 

The missus lights the lamp she then pulls 
down the blind, 

The youngsters start climbing on yoir 
knee, 

It's nice to hear them call you ‘Daddy 
dear, 

TKere's no love in the werld go good as 
theirs, 

And when they start telling you what they 
learn at school, 

You quite forget your fy iGe and your 
cares, 


Now sometimes misfortunes come along, 

Well, trade is bad and things look very 
black, 

Don't it cheer you up when you hear your 
little wife, 


Tell you not to worry, ‘cheer up Jack;' 


It fairly puts a new heart in a man, 
You say there's something after all in life, 


_ When you think to yourself that things are 


“not so bad, 


‘When you look round at your children and 


you're wiie. 


Mitchell’s Address. 


Tam a bold true Irishman John \Mitchell 
is my name, 

To join my brave ecuntrymen from Newry 
first 1 came, 

I struggled bard both night and day to free 
ms native land, 

Wor which ( was’ transported as you must 
understand, 


When first | joined my countrymen it was. 
in forty two, 

Ann then whet followed after IT now will 
tell to you, 

I raised the Standard of: the repeal and 
gloried in the deed & 

And vowed to Heaven I ne‘er would rest 
until Hrin should be freed. 


Farewell my gallant comrades it grieves. 
my heart full sore, 

To think that I must part with you pers 
haps for evermore, 

For the love 1 bear my native land, I 
know no other crime, 

That is the reason 1 must go into a for- 
eign clime. : 


Then in prison closed confined, bofore my 
tria) day. 

My loving wife she came to me, and thus 
to me did say. 

‘Oh, John my dear, cheer up your heart,» 
undaunted do not be, 

it's better to die for Hrin‘s nae then 
live i in players. Aa. 


Ay aN oye a ie 

I said, “My carling wife, [ am grieved to. 
part with you, 

Likewise my young and tender babes, alag. 
what will they do, 

Also my friends, and relatives, will mourn : 
my sad downfall, 

But to par! with you my native land, it: 
grieves me most of all. 


I was then placed on board the convict 
ship, without the least delay, 

For Bermuda‘s Isle, our course did steer, I 
thall ne'er forget the day, 

When on the deck, I gazed around, to. 
take a farewell view, 

I shed a tear, but not thro‘ fear, my na— 
tive land for you. 


Keep up your courage Irishmen, your hour 
is nigh at band, 

For you’success I'l] always pray, tho’ ing 
foreign land, 

And one request I ask of you, when your 
liberty you gain, 

Remember Mitchell far away, a convict. 
bound in chains. 


Adieu, adieu, to Dublin, for now I must* 
away, 

And likewise unto Belfast, there I have. 
spent many a happy ‘day, 

When I am in Bermuda's Isle, it's you 
will deplore, 


Adieu, adieu, my native share, I mean the. oy 


Shamrock shore. 





